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IRANIAN OIL REFINERY: NATIONALISM IS ONE-EIGHTH OF THE PROBLEM 


the MIDDLE EAST 


Previous Allied attempts at dealing with nationalism have failed; what next? 


By Ray Alan 


(First of two articles) 


HE TROUBLE WITH THE FRENCH, a cynical young 
T Arab told me in Tunis recently, is that they're so un- 
British. | asked him what he meant. There need be no 
unpleasantness here at all, he said, if the French would 
put into effect the principles adopted by the British in 
Iraq, Jordan and Egypt. There, the British discovered 
years ago that it’s possible to control a country, not 
merely just as well but, often, more effectively than be- 
fore, by hauling down one’s own Union Jack or Tricolor 
and hoisting the local flag over police stations and gov- 
ernment buildings. The former occupying power, still 
holding the economy (and, with luck, the military bases) 
of the country firmly in its grip, is able to safeguard its 
interests without attendant political troubles and admin- 
istrative responsibilities, and if the people are misgov- 
erned and oppressed by their new nationalist rulers it’s 
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their own darned silly fault—and it adds sanctity to the 
memory of the previous regime. 

Many Tunisians I met are all the more exasperated 
because the French have done such an efficient job in 
North Africa. Economically and culturally, Tunisia (like 
Algeria) is indissolubly wedded to France—the match is 
a natural one, beneficial to both partners. Why, then, ask 
North African moderates, quibble about external political 
trappings? In so quibbling, the French Government is 
pushing the Tunisians, in particular, into the arms of the 
extremists and towards a rupture few of them want. 

My discussions with Tunisians reminded me of similar 
conversations in the Levant States in 1945. The bombard- 
ment of Damascus destroyed all hopes of a compromise 
in Syria; but in Lebanon, with its slight Christian major- 
ity and more solid historical and cultural links with 
France, there was, as in Tunisia today, an important, per- 
plexed section of public opinion hoping and praying. 
right up to the last moment, that some face-saving for- 
mula might be devised whereby a French connection 
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could be maintained. French national pride was, however, 
smarting still under the memory of German occupation; 
and the responsible French officials sulked, took an all-or- 
nothing attitude, and—foreshadowing a British Foreign 
Secretary's reaction to humiliation in Palestine—aban- 
doned the Levant to stew in its own juice. 

If one asked the average Lebanese or Syrian his na- 
tionality, even as late as 1945, he would reply: I am a 
Maronite, or a Druze, or an Alawite, or a Mitwali, or 
whatever it might be. Only after second or third thoughts 
would he decide that he was Syrian or Lebanese. In weld- 
ing together so many hitherto mutually hostile sects 
and ethnic groups into recognizable national entities, 
Lebanese and Syrian nationalism was at that stage a gen- 
uinely progressive force—as is North African nationalism 
today where it seeks to overcome Berber-Arab antagon- 
ism. Unfortunately, in neither of the Levant States had 
economic and social evolution attained a level conducive 
to the development of responsible democratic government. 
The departure of the French left a vacuum which feudal 
beys, money-grubbing notables and professional dema- 
gogues rushed to fill. Even the worst type of colonial 
official is restrained by the fear of what Parliament 
and the press might have to say about him back home. 
In Damascus and Beirut, there was henceforth no such 
check. Corruption, nepotism and petty authoritarianism 
reigned supreme. Moreover, in order to divert the atten- 
tion of an increasingly restive public from misrule at 
home, everything possible was done, by playing on na- 
tionalist sentiment, to arouse indignation over foreign 
affairs. If the Jews and the British had not existed, they 
would have had to be invented. 


MILITARY DICTATORSHIPS PREVAIL 


Discontent in Syria paved the way to power for a junta 
of military officers—some near-socialist in their political 
outlook, others merely ambitious—who swept the “old 
gang” of nationalist politicians from office, cleaned up 
the administration and pushed through limited measures 
of land reform. Today, after three coups d’état, the coun- 
try is getting tired of military dictatorship and the 
ubiquitous secret police. Journalists, and former politi- 
cians and their friends, live in unremitting fear of in- 
ternment or deportation; the merchants and businessmen 
resent increased taxation, and the workers soaring living- 
costs; conservative Moslems dislike these cocktail-bidding 
military upstarts who are ostentatiously contemptuous of 
Islamic customs. But only those who had a vested interest 
in it would wish the old nationalist regime to return. 
Anything would be better than that, Syrians unanimously 
declare—anything. 

Under the nationalists, the illegal Communist party 
was doing well, flourishing like a weed in the fetid atmos- 
phere of decay and discontent. It still is in Lebanon. 
where the “old gang” remains in power. During my last 
trip there, a leading Christian personality issued an 
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appeal for military action, if necessary on the Syrian 
model, to clean up the administration. A former cabinet 
minister, one of the most enlightened and, until recently, 
most ardently pro-British Moslem leaders in the country, 
told me: 


“We are coming to curse the day Britain intervened 
in the Franco-Lebanese dispute in such a way as to 
render independence inevitable. If this was the pattern 
of democracy and self-determination you had in mind 
for us, you would have done better to leave us alone.” 
Other former nationalists said that only foreign inter- 

vention to put Lebanese affairs in order could save Beirut 
from an outburst of discontent as violent as only Cairo 
has seen. Allowing for characteristic overstatement and 
exaggeration, there was no doubt as to the intensity of 
the prevailing dissatisfaction: Every area I visited seemed 
to be seething with it. 


BOTH EXTREMES FAILED IN SYRIA 

Thus, in Syria and Lebanon, neither repressive mea- 
sures nor, subsequently, what French officials regarded as 
outright surrender to the nationalists, succeeded in pro- 
viding good government, in guiding nationalism into 
constructive channels or even in finding a stable modus 
vivendi between these states and the outside world. Nor 
can it be claimed, despite the sarcastic comments of my 
Tunisian friend, that Britain’s methods of “indirect rule” 
have proved any more successful. 

As a result of the local British authorities’ shrewd selt- 
effacement, Iraq and Jordan have had long periods of 
calm—spared the continuous, nagging, negative agitation 
that plagued mandatory Syria—but in Iraq, especially in 
the towns, the calm has generally been a sullen one, over- 
cast with a bitter sense of frustration. The nationalists 
feel the British are there, somewhere in the domestic 
picture—but where? What tangible symbol of their pow- 
er can be shattered? The cabinet is Iraqi, the police is 
Iraqi, government officials are Iraqis: Yet the whole 
country can be raging with anti-British sentiment, as in 
1948, and “elections” will produce a parliament that 
might have been hand-picked in London! Pro-British 
ministers may be obliged by popular fury to flee the 
country, but their policy persists with scarcely a pause. 
Iraq has changed governments more frequently than 
any other country in the Near East—mais plus ca change, 
plus c’est la méme chose. Nevertheless, the nationalists 
succeed, occasionally, in achieving an anti-British effect 
of almost volcanic proportions, mainly by shrewd timing 
at a moment of crisis; and since the overthrow of the 
Portsmouth Treaty, which was to have been the “key- 
stone” of the Foreign Office’s Near Eastern policy, Brit- 
ish officials in Bagdad have come to admit that, however 
calm it may be on the surface, Britain can never count 
on Iraq in an emergency. 

In Jordan, Britain signed her own expulsion-order and 
King Abdullah’s death-warrant when she authorized her 
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protégé to annex the Arab half of Palestine. (The French 
committed a similar blunder, whose consequences ought 
to have served as a warning, in enlarging the originally 
Christian Lebanon to include large numbers of Moslems.) 
Since its establishment, Britain had financed and policed 
the artificial kingdom of Jordan, of whose loyalty she 
could be sure; but now its feudal harmony was shat- 
tered by vociferous Palestinian Arabs, many of them 
pro-Mufti fanatics who hated Britain and despised their 
unwanted king as a British stooge. The accession of the 
Anglophobe King Talal, after his father’s assassination, 
put anti-British nationalism in the ascendant in Jordan 
for the first time—the simple Jordanians contracting 
the disease all the more rapidly for never having been 
exposed to infection before—and the movement has 
grown stronger following what Arabs regard as British 
attempts to dethrone Talal by having him declared insane. 


BEHIND THE EGYPTIAN RIOTS 


Britain’s behind-the-scenes influence on Egyptian 
affairs over the years produced the same sullen, frustrated 
nationalist reaction in Cairo as in Bagdad, with the 
presence of British garrisons beside Egyptian population 
centers providing a focus of demonstrations and acts 
of violence which was lacking in Iraq. As in Iraq. the 
British came to be credited with omniscience and Machi- 
avellian skill they would dearly have liked to possess, 
and the despairing nationalists, demoralized by their own 
propaganda, were driven to relieve their feelings in ways 
that were at first petty, then vicious. From demonstra- 
tions against the employment of British advisers and 
teachers, it was but a step to murderous attacks on 
Britons and then to a savage xenophobia embracing all 
Westerners. The final stages, culminating in the great 
January riot, were orchestrated by desperadoes of the 
Moslem Brotherhood and Ahmed Hussein’s Communist- 
infiltrated fascist party; but the pashas, always grateful 
for an anti-British or anti-Jewish campaign to divert 
attention from their own depredations, have also played 
an important part in whipping up nationalist sentiment 
to a frenzy. 

Immediately after Hitler’s war, Britain tried, if not 
to come to terms with Near Eastern nationalism (which 
rival wartime propaganda and promises had greatly 
stimulated), at least to canalize and gain control of it. 
Her chosen instrument was the Arab League. a loose 
assemblage of Arabic-speaking states, defined by the late 
King Abdullah as “six severed heads stuffed into a sack.” 
which had been sponsored during the war to lure the 
largely Germanophile Arab ruling classes into the Allied 
camp. (The countries of the League are not all Arab, 
racially or temperamentally, but the British Foreign 
Office still doesn’t seem to understand why the slick 
Levantine politicians of Cairo, Beirut and Damascus 
don’t play according to the rules of the Bedouin code of 
honor.) Unhappily, the League was essentially a negative 


conception. The private interests of the Arab rulers mili- 
tated against the adoption of that positive social policy 
and imaginative economic planning which alone could 
have put a heart and soul into it; and inter-Arab feuds 
and rivalries could only be sublimated, and a superficial 
semblance of unity maintained, so long as the League 
were directed against something—social reform, Zionism. 
the French, ultimately (and inevitably) Britain herself. 

But it did not seem to occur to the myopic Foreign Of- 
fice that the nice new implement it had found might be 
a boomerang. The young British Labor Government— 
woefully misinformed by its, for the most part. con- 
temptuously anti-Labor advisers—was persuaded to jetti- 
son its hopes of uplifting the downtrodden masses of the 
Near East and to lean, incongruously, instead, on the re- 
actionary ruling classes, backing and appeasing the Arab 
League—in ever-mounting desperation—in the naive 
hope of buying short-term security for British interests 
in the area at the expense of the Jews and the French. 
To this irresponsible and, for the Labor party, unchar- 
acteristic gamble, most of the disasters which have since 
befallen British policy in the Near East are directly 
traceable. It is no secret that the Foreign Office’s Arab 
policy pleased Stalin so much that he proposed to Foreign 
Secretary Bevin an Anglo-Soviet understanding whereby 
Russia would—gladly—leave Britain a free hand in the 
Near East provided America were kept out! 

What is the answer to the challenge posed the West 
by the nationalist revolution in the Near East and North 


‘ 


Africa? Repression, “surrender,” indirect rule and var- 
ious kinds of tutelage have been tried by the Western 
powers and all have misfired. The prime error in all 
these instances has lain, I think, in the tendency to re- 
gard nationalism as something subsisting in a vacuum, 
as a phenomenon governed by no logical laws and 
isolated from every other aspect of reality, which has to 
be exorcised like an evil spirit by politico-diplomatic 
magic or obliterated like a plague. Even very intelligent 
Arabs, few of whom, by the way, are as genial in their 
cynicism as the Tunisian I quoted, tend to confirm West- 
ern observers in this error by stressing its emotional and 
“political” aspects and ignoring economic and other 
factors. 


DIVORCED FROM SOCIAL REALITY 


The trouble is that nationalism and “politics” generally 
are indeed divorced from economic and social realities 
(leaving these the happy hunting ground of the Commu- 
nists and their allies) in the Arab world. “Politics” is a 
simple matter of personalities and verbal formulae. This 
is due, in no small measure, to the fatalism and mental 
habits engendered by the theocratic nature of Islam (and 
persisting after agnosticism has set in). which regards 
government as a matter on which the last word has 
already been pronounced and transmitted to man by way 
of Koranic Law and prophetic tradition: Man’s duty is 
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SULTAN OF MOROCCO IS CONCILIATORY, EGYPT'S FAROUK HESITATES, IRAN'S MOSSADEGH 


submission to the divine will, though he may be allowed 
an occasional choice between dignitaries capable of 
interpreting and executing it. It is significant that the in- 
dependence movements of India, Burma and _ Israel, 
which did not have to overcome so big a religious 
obstacle of this kind, developed naturally to socio-eco- 
nomic maturity without falling into a morass of emo- 
tional, negative nationalism. 

There is nothing mysterious or illogical about national- 
ism. It is one of the most natural developments of our 
age, springing from man’s universal desire for freedom 
but compounded also, in its Near Eastern form, of ele- 
ments of inferiority complex, social and economic discon- 
tent, and inarticulate utopianism. It becomes dangerous, 
in that its negative characteristics tend to predominate 
when treated by its enemies as a scourge or when re- 
garded by its champions, or unscrupulous leaders, as a 
panacea. For then, once its objectives are attained (with 
the nationalization or evacuation of the irritant foreign 
interest) and lack of attention to economic and other 
vital details produces worsened conditions, a dangerous 
disillusionment sets in which inevitably strengthens the 
appeal of Communism. This development is hastened by 
the perversion of nationalism that results from the efforts 
of local leaders and others to exploit it as a mere instru- 
ment of policy—as a means, for instance, of diverting 
public attention from serious abuses or of putting pres- 
sure on other leaders or powers. 

The West can come to terms with the peoples of the 
Near East and North Africa, and even win their friend- 
ship, provided it remembers that nationalism is no more 
than the one-eighth that appears above the surface of a 
whole gaunt iceberg of discontent. Seven out of eight 
nationalists have serious economic grievances for which 
they hope nationalism may somehow provide a remedy, 
and which will ultimately impel them to far more des- 
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IS ALL-OUT NATIONALIST 
perate measures than the most violent nationalist demon- 
stration if this hope is disappointed. 

The West should show its sympathy for nationalism 
wherever and whenever possible, after making sure that 
the claims of the nationalistic community do not infringe 
upon the rights of another less assertive, but must make 
actual politico-diplomatic support conditional on the de- 
mocratization of the nationalist leadership and on the 
latter’s giving specific pledges to enact legislation pro- 
viding for progressive measures in such spheres as civil 
rights, judicial independence, land tenure, water rights, 
and so on, depending upon local conditions. Full dip- 
lomatic recognition, UN membership, economic aid and 
other privileges can be withheld until these pledges are 
carried out. 

Nationalist leaders are far more amenable to pressure 
of this kind during or just after the transfer of power 
than years later, when they feel more secure. Reforms 
could have been extracted painlessly, in this way, from 
the Syrian and Lebanese ruling classes, for instance, 
before they assumed power, which would have trans- 
formed the outlook for democracy there and which can 
now, probably, be achieved only by revolution. To object 
that the West has no right to try to impose its will on 
the rulers of other countries, even for beneficial pur- 
poses, is either naive or dishonest. Nations have never 
been so interdependent; and in the Near East, more than 
anywhere, such “interference” is nowadays mere diplo- 
matic routine. The power which wins the cold war will 
be the one which appears, in the eyes of the under- 
privileged everywhere, to be asserting itself most effec- 
tively for the realization of the most constructive aims. 
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Despite anti-American Englishmen, and anti-English Americans, the ‘‘explosion” 


about the bombing of Yalu River targets was little more than a mild flare-up 


Anglo-American Firecrackers 


LONDON 

ULY FourRTH was not only Inde- 
a Day but a Friday. And 
Friday morning always brings me— 
together with the milk bottles on the 
front doorstep—the wisdom of the 
ages, in the shape of the New States- 
man and Nation, which some of my 
American friends consider unfair to 
the United States, and of Time maga- 
zine, whose bias against everything 
British except Winston Churchill 
seems equally pronounced. : 

Opening the New Statesman, I saw 
that its lead editorial spoke of “the 
Yalu incident which has caused an 
explosion of anti-British resentment 
in America nearly as violent as the 
anti-American reaction here. . . .” 
And Time concluded a four-column 
article which quoted liberally from 
the NS and Aneurin Bevan with 
these final and majestic words of con- 
tained anger: “As allies, the U.S. 
could at least ask that its critics 
know what they were talking about.” 

Brickbats across the ocean. But 
some qualifications seem necessary. 
From reading the Herald Tribune 
and the British press, I gathered that 
the anti-British explosion on Capitol 
Hill had been pretty strong. Over 
here, however, the Yalu River bomb- 
ings did not produce any popular 
“anti-American reaction,” but only a 
brief flare-up of Parliament-and-press 
excitement, which is something very 
different. 

This flare-up began on Tuesday 
June 24, just as London began to 
swelter in one of the fiercest heat- 
waves for years. On this day Dean 
Acheson, wearing black cap, gown, 
and the right kind of measured smile, 
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walked in a_ stately procession, 
much-photographed against the back- 
ground of Oxford’s spires, to receive 
his honorary doctorate. 

On the same day, while the Gallup 
Poll revealed yet another increase in 
Labor’s popularity lead, the pro- 
Churchill Daily Telegraph found it- 
self obliged to write a warning edi- 
torial in answer to increased Conser- 
vative mutterings against Churchill’s 
alleged lack of leadership on the do- 
mestic front. 

On the same day, too, came the 
news of the massive U.S. air strikes 
against the North Korean power in- 
stallations on the Manchurian fron- 
tier. Personally, I found the news 
slightly puzzling. American impati- 
ence in general was understandable. 
But why new attacks just now, when 
attention at the armistice talks 
seemed concentrated on the crucial 
Prisoners-of-War issue? By Tuesday 
afternoon, I saw, a rather heated 
squabble had developed at West- 
minster. 

It was immediately apparent that 
Churchill and Eden had known noth- 
ing of the U.S. decision to launch the 
new air attacks, and were conse- 
quently in a highly embarrassing po- 
sition. (The Times, the next morning, 
thought this U.S. secrecy “a strange 
way to treat Mr. Churchill, of all 
people.”) What made it all the worse 
was that Lord Alexander, British De- 
fense Minister, was at the moment 
actually in Washington, back from a 
visit to Korea. Alexander had just 


relieved American anxieties by giving 
unexpectedly unstinted praise to U.S. 
policy in Korea, and had received 
warm American approval in return. 
So what had been the purpose of 
Alexander’s journey? Had his old 
wartime colleague, General Clark, 
kept him in the dark? 

To the Bevanites at Westminster, 
this chance of an attack on Churchill 
seemed too good to pass. Yet, as al- 
ways, Clement Attlee at once took a 
hand in the defense of Britain’s bi- 
partisan foreign policy. Attlee, on 
such occasions, always reminds me 
of a crafty runner in a long-distance 
race who consistently takes the lead 
position in front of the mob of run- 
ners only in order to slow up the 
pace. So, this time, he prefaced his 
remarks with a graceful appreciation 
of American sacrifices, expressed mis- 
givings about any precipitate U.S. 
action, and concentrated his criticism 
on American lack of consultation 
with the British Government before 
giving way to Churchill. Churchill, 
in turn, though uneasy about the new 
air attacks, spoke solemnly of a 
“difficult and delicate situation” and 
suggested that Lord Alexander’s re- 
turn with fuller information had best 
be awaited. 

All this polite parley was, of 
course, far from enough for Aneurin 
Bevan, who, seeing his attack neatly 
diverted, ended up amidst confused 
shouts with the angry retort: “If 
you want to go to war, why don’t you 
say so?” All he achieved, however, 
was the promise of a further debate 
on Korea the next day. 

There were, in fact, two such de- 
bates, but both took the same course. 
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First, a bipartisan survey of the in- 
ternational situation, slightly Labor 
in coloring, put forward by Mr. 
Attlee himself or a Labor front- 
bencher designated for this purpose. 
Next, angry Bevanite attacks aimed 
equally at the Conservatives and at 
Attlee and Morrison. Next, in each 
case, came Churchill’s reply, pithily 
described by the New Statesman’s 
Parliamentary Correspondent as fol- 
lows: 


“Churchill’s technique of reply, 
now becoming standardized, is to 
felicitate the Labor Opposition 
front-bench spokesman on _ the 
manner and matter of his speech, 
with almost all of which he of 
course agrees; to point out that it 
is scarcely a vote of censure since 
there has been no change of policy 
between the two Governments; to 
explain, with a generous mask of 
understanding, that he appreciates 
his predecessor's (Mr. Attlee’s) 
dilemma of having to join battle 
either reluctantly with the Gov- 
ernment, or disastrously with Mr. 
Bevan; and to agree good-tem- 
peredly to divide the House at the 
end, out of sympathy with Mr. 
Attlee’s choice of a battle-charade 
across the floor of the House 
rather than a fight to the death at 
‘the Labor party’s private meeting. 
From a Parliamentary point of 
view it is all very jolly and effec- 
tive.’ 


These debates and their prepara- 
tions took up several days. What 
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emerged, apart from the noise of 
the frustrated Bevanites, was that 
Churchill, Eden, Alexander, Attlee 
and Morrison supported American- 
British policy as before, if with some 
well-known reservations and misgiv- 
ings. 

Many other voices were also heard 
during these exchanges. In the House, 
Labor’s former Defense Minister, the 
ebullient Emanuel Shinwell, launched 
a wordy attack upon General Mac- 
Arthur. U.S. headlines the next day 
claimed that Shinwell had claimed 
that Britain had forced MacArthur’s 
dismissal. Shinwell, in return, 
claimed that his words had been twist- 
ed—which was true—while the Con- 
servative Daily Telegraph attacked 
Shinwell, in turn, for customary loose 
talk. The State Department claimed 
that Herbert Morrison, when Labor’s 
Foreign Secretary, had okayed the 
Yalu River targets. Denying this, 
Morrison spoke of a breach of confi- 
dence. Meanwhile, as might have 
been expected, one Congressman 
after another was telling the weak 
and appeasing British where they 
could get off. From New Delhi came 
a report that Premier Nehru was 
“aghast” at the new air attacks. To 
add to the fun, General Juin, French 
Commander-in-Chief, delivered him- 
self of some indiscreet but startlingly 
anti-American remarks and was re- 


buked by his government. Mr. Ache- 


son meanwhile gave a successful lec- 
ture at the House of Commons where 
he effectively described the nature of 
the Korean fighting during the “ar- 
mistice” and expressed his regret 
over the technical “snafu” in liaison 
which had embarrassed his friends 
Churchill and Alexander, and was in 
turn praised warmly by the British 
press. 

By Saturday morning, four days 
after the first news of the attacks, 
the excitement in London was over. 

Two points of interest about the 
internal-Parliamentary Labor party 
struggle. In one private session, 
Bevan obtained 52 votes for his anti- 
American policy out of a total of 
295 Labor members. Though many 
of the latter abstained, the proportion 
probably represents a fair picture of 
Bevan’s party strength. One must re- 
member that it is not easy for a party 
with Labor’s past to accept the con- 
cept of bi-partisanship. To be re- 
membered, too, is the fact that the 
entire British Conservative press and 
most of the American press are in- 
terested in exaggerating Bevanite in- 
fluence. Personally, I feel less worried 
by the rhetoric of the disgruntled Ox- 
ford intellectuals who constitute a 
paper tail to Bevan’s Welsh kite, than 
by the widespread British uneasiness 
over many aspects of U.S. policy 
from which the Bevanites seek to de- 
rive political capital. 

On the whole, the positive Amer- 
ican case is well enough understood 
in London. Here, for instance, is an 
extract from a speech in the debate 
by Denis Healey, now one of Labor’s 
leading younger spokesmen on for- 
eign affairs: 

“TI wish sometimes that some of 
my friends could make one tenth 
of the effort to understand Amer- 
ica’s attitude towards China which 
they rightly make to understand 
China’s attitude towards the United 
States... . 

“Our soldiers are still being 
killed by the Chinese in Korea. We 
are still locked in a struggle which 
can be ended in a moment by a 
word from the Chinese Commu- 


nist Government. ... 
“Let us remember that America 
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has lost 1,000 aircraft and spent 
five billion dollars a year on the 
Korean war, which is more than 
their total expenditure on educa- 
tion, housing and social welfare 
put together. They have done this 
in no national interest but for 
idealism, the United Nations and 
collective security.” 

At the same time, it would be 
wrong to deny that much uneasiness 
is felt in London (and in responsible 
and pro-American circles, too) about 
the shape of America’s Asian policy 
—or its lack of shape. After all, any 
far-reaching in American 
policy towards China can affect the 
whole military picture in Indo- 
China or Malaya, or the whole poli- 
tical situation in the teeming “Colom- 
bo Plan” countries of the Indian sub- 
continent and Southeast Asia where 
the rate of American aid and invest- 
ment today exceeds that provided by 
Britain. And from what one hears in 
London, anti-American feeling is to- 
day disturbingly on the increase 
throughout Asia. Moreover, whatever 
happens in the 


change 


military sphere, 
things are still going badly on the 
American political front in Asia. 
Here, for instance, is the opening 
paragraph of an article in the current 
Economist (hardly pro-Bevanite) en- 
titled, “Rhee Goes the Way of 
Chiang”: 
“The resemblance between Presi- 
dent Rhee’s South Korea of 1952 
and President Chiang Kai-shek’s 
China of 1947-8 are strong, in- 
creasing and alarming. Inflation, 
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corruption, bribery, government 
monopolies, martial law and now 
the mass arrests of political op- 
ponents are all symptoms and con- 
ditions of a national sickness that 
may well become mortal. They 
threaten the undefeated United Na- 
tions soldiers on the battlefront 
with civil collapse and betrayal in 
the rear... .” 

What should be done about this 


situation? Some reforms must ob- 
viously be initiated. 

After their in Korea, 
Americans are naturally resentful of 
outside criticism. 


sacrifices 


Yet resentment is 
in turn not enough. It is important 
to realize that the American and 
British positions in Asia have re- 
cently been strangely interchanged. 





For decades, Americans have been 
able comfortably to denounce British 
“Colonialism” in Asia—and how the 
American press and politicians en- 
joyed those denunciations! And now, 
in a fantastically short time, the posi- 
tions have been reversed. Americans 
in Asia are astonished to find them- 
selves far less popular in, say, In- 
dia, than yesterday’s British imperial 
oppressors; they are bewildered to 
find their traditional (and super- 
ficial) “‘anti-Colonialism” no answer 
to the complex problems of South 
Korea; they are distressed to find 
that today it is their own generals, 
and not any British Sir Something 
Something, who are pilloried even in 
non-Communist Asian newspapers as 
trigger-happy imperialists. 

In other words, the White Man’s 
Burden continues to be an ungrateful 
one. And the lesson many Americans, 
I am sure, are already swiftly learn- 
ing, is that “anti-Colonialism” is not 
enough; that the bandying about of 
words like “appeasement” is not 
enough; that making a scapegoat of 
Clement Attlee or even Owen Latti- 
more (whatever he did) can’t reform 
economic conditions in South Korea. 
What is needed is some consistent 
U.S. Asian policy, based on calm and 
expert appraisal of the facts and 
patiently and steadfastly administer- 
ed, to deal with the infinitely com- 
plex Asian problems of which the 
Korean struggle forms only one seg- 
ment. Nothing less will do. 





TO A CERTAIN COPY READER 


Rent Curbs in Store—Newspaper headline. 


Which is the noun 


And which is the verb? 


Do you really mean 
I could rent a curb? 


I doubt that Pll need one, 


But one thing more, 


If I should, would you tell me 


LIFE SIZE 


Live President Never Great, Truman Says.—Newspaper headline. 


It’s probably true, 
As Truman has said, 
That Presidents oft 
Are more honored when dead. 


But also, it seems, 
As they’re men born of mothers, 


That some, while alive, 





The name of the store? 


Are aliver than others. 


—Richard Armour 
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change. Hardly anyone likes a 
Democratic President stymied by a 
Dixiecrat-Republican majority in 
But GOP strategists are 
wrong if they think that any sort of 
change will satisfy the voters. Be- 
tween the two Chicago conventions, 


ae EVERYONE wants a 
Congress. 


there was a discussion under way, 
the like of which we have never had 
before. When the Democrats met 
last week, the millions of radio listen- 
ers and televiewers were seeing and 
hearing with eyes and ears sharpened 
to unparalleled alertness. The relative 
dullness, honesty, realism and concern 
for the public welfare of the two 
parties was being graded with ruth- 
less accuracy. Old-time foolishness 
and fakery doesn’t get results any 
more. 

The more I contemplate the words 
and ways of the Republican conven- 
tion, the more I am convinced that 
the politicos have made it tough for 
candidate .Eisenhower. There is a 
widespread feeling in his favor: His 
heart is obviously in the right place; 
voters feel that if he were elected 
with a Republican Congress, we 
should have a unified government; 
we could go forward with the leader- 
ship of the free peoples without 
the snarling and sniping we’ve had 
during recent sessions of Congress. 
People really do like and trust Ike. 

But what the Republican party has 
done to Ike is a crime. There was a 
point after the reading of the plat- 
form when I felt a sense of deep dis- 
gust. The civil plank—or 
splinter, as it is called by the New 


York Age 


rights 





is nothing but gobblede- 
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By William E. Bohn 


Time for a Change 
—But to What? 


gook. The Republicans don’t even 
promise anything definite. “Federal 
toward the elimination of 
lynching” and “toward the elimina- 
tion of poll-taxes as a prerequisite to 
voting”—this is what they promise 
after all the years of palaver and 
postponement. 

And there wasn’t even any discus- 
sion or protest. No Republican had 
the nerve or the decency to rise and 
fight as Hubert Humphrey did four 
years ago at the Democratic con- 
vention. On the contrary, there was, 
it seems to me, an insult hurled at 
the Negroes which will make it im- 
possible for any self-respesting mem- 
ber of that race to vote Republican 
for years to come. It has set the 


action 


Negro press seething with protest. 

After the reading of the platform 
by Senator Millikin? Harold C. Bur- 
ton, a Negro leader from Harlem, was 
placed on the platform. His speech 
was expected to bring on an explo- 
sion of the whole civil rights issue. 
But the explosion turned out to be a 
dud. According to the account print- 
ed by the Pittsburgh Courier, there 
was not even a conference of the 
forty Negro delegates and alternates. 
Not more than ten of the men knew 
what had happened and why. Dele- 
gate Burton had allowed himself to 
be talked to by Senator Irving M. 
Ives, Governor Alfred J. Driscoll and 
a few others. Then he went up to the 
platform and played the part of a 
nice Uncle Tom. So there was no 
fight—not even a protest. The anti- 
Negro plank was adopted with the 
support of Negro delegates, but at 
the price of the Negro vote. 


The Reverend Archibald J. Carey, 
a Negro clergyman of Chicago, re- 
minded the delegates: “The Repub- 
lican party has not won an election 
since it lost the Negro vote.” The 
Chicago Defender sadly remarks that 
the convention chose “to climb 
aboard a platform outstanding for 
the weakness of its civil rights plank,” 
and adds, “This may well have been 
the greatest mistake of the 1952 Re- 
publican convention.” 

In one way, the trade-union people 
were treated worse than the Negroes. 
The Negroes—though they were not 
allowed to speak up for their people 
—were at least present. The men of 
labor were notable for their absence. 
Once in a while, as the cameras 
roamed the great auditorium, I 
caught a view of the hulking form of 
Big Bill Hutcheson. But he was not 
allowed on the platform—and it has 
been long since he has been repre- 
sentative of anything or anyone in 
the world of labor. If there was any- 
one else among the milling delegates 
who made a pretense at trade-union 
connections, I don’t know who it 
was. And, in all those long and dreary 
speeches, nobody said a word about 
work or wages. The convention of a 
great political party was in session, 
and its program makers forgot the 
very existence of a good part of the 
population. 

There was, of course, the platform. 
The labor plank is all for Taft-Hart- 
ley. The platform-makers obviously 
expected Taft to be nominated. They 
carpentered their product to fit his 
figure. So what we have is a liberal 
(we hope) running on a reactionary 
platform. The whole presupposition 
of the GOP doers and makers is that 
the function of government is to hold 
labor down, to fence it in. The no- 
tion that the machinery of state be- 
longs to the people, that it can be 
used positively for their benefit, has 
not yet occurred to the group of men 
who wrote that labor plank. 

A candidate can, of course, revise 
his platform. But what a job for a 
simple military man—and in this hot 
weather! 





The Assassins and 
the Admiral 


By Jaro Halat 


VW URDERER!” “Assassin!” 

Amid shouts such as these, 
nearly half the delegates to the Fifth 
Congress of Americans of Ukrainian 
Descent stomped out of New York’s 
Statler Hotel three weeks ago. The 
incident was a highlight in the 
struggle between a small minority of 
Ukrainian democrats and an aggres- 
sive majority of extreme nationalists 
who control the organization. It was 
provoked by a speech delivered by 
one Mikola Lebed. 

Lebed is actually an assassin, 
having helped organize the murder 
of the Polish Minister Peratsky in 
1934. Tried and sentenced to life, 
he was released five years later when 
the Nazis occupied Poland. Then, in 
collaboration with the Gestapo, 
Lebed organized Ukrainian terrorist 
groups. As soon as Germany at- 
tacked Russia, Lebed was rewarded 
with the post of Police Minister in 
a Ukrainian government set up by 
Hitler, which lasted six weeks. 

Lebed’s chief function as a Nazi 
puppet, as he himself stated in an 
official proclamation to the people, 
was the extermination of the “ene- 
mies” of the Ukraine, by which he 
meant Ukrainians who disagreed 
with him, Poles and Jews. No one 
can calculate exactly 
people Lebed killed. 

When the Nazis abolished their 
Ukrainian puppet regime, Lebed 
somehow managed to avoid being 
liquidated, as were many of his col- 
leagues. After the war, he flew to 
Italy, and from 1947 on operated in 
Germany as a self-styled minister of 
the Ukrainian “government-in-exile.” 
This “government” confined itself to 
conducting a campaign of terror 
which 
Lebed carries full responsibility. 

Although a_ large 


how many 


against its opponents, for 


number of 


10 


Ukrainian DPs in Europe have been 
unable to get visas to enter America, 
Mikola Lebed has finally turned up 
here as an immigrant and has ap- 
plied for citizenship. And although 
deserving Ukrainian democrats are 
barely subsisting in crowded DP 
camps, Lebed has been able to collect 
$18,000 for a mythical “Ukrainian 
Army” and is given a prominent plat- 
form from which to address the 
American public. 

More than that, the good offices of 
the U.S. Government and important 
legislators have been lent to Lebed’s 
nefarious activities. At the Fifth 
Congress of Americans of Ukrainian 
Descent, a greeting from President 
Truman was read, Interior Secretary 
Oscar Chapman made a speech, and 
messages were received from Sen- 
ators Douglas, Lehman and Mc- 
Mahon, Representative Kersten, and 
Mayor Impellitteri of New York. 

Chapman fell a victim, in his re- 
marks, to the Ukrainian separatist 
belief that Ukrainians “have been 
held in bondage by the Russians,” 
whereas Ukrainian democrats hold 
that the Russians themselves, and all 
other peoples inhabiting the Soviet 
Union, are enslaved by a Communist 
minority. Chapman’s words imply 
that the Russians are a herrenvolk, 
surely a racist approach that can 
only weaken the common fight of all 
the peoples of Russia against Stalin. 

Stalin’s program, continued Chap- 
man, adds up to “an attempt to 
destroy Ukrainian culture” through 
“mass killings, deportations and 
collectivization.” True. But Mr. Chap- 
man neglected to point out that the 
same program is applied to all parts 
of Russia, not only the Ukraine. 

The emphasis of this meeting of 
the Ukrainian Congress was not so 
much against Stalinism as against 


Russia. Its central theme was that 
Russia is evil, no matter who governs 
it; there is no essential difference be- 
tween “a Tsar, a Kerensky, a Vlasov, 
a Stalin.” Ergo—and this is the 
raison d etre of the nationalists—the 
Ukraine must be separated from Rus- 
sia at all costs. 

Admiral Alan T. Kirk, Chairman 
of the American Committee for the 
Liberation of the Peoples of Russia, 
tried to inject a note of reason into 
the proceedings when he said: 


“Occasionally, the primary ob- 
jective of many of the exiled 
groups—the release of the op- 
pressed masses from Bolshevik 
rule—tends to become obscured 
by advancing objectives which can 
only follow when, as, and if the 
primary objective is achieved. 

“In effect, it can be stated that 
until the Kremlin dictatorship has 
been overthrown, no other cor- 
ollaries to this main proposition 
can be discussed. 

“To project events too far ahead 
is like writing a prescription to 
cure a patient of an ancillary dis- 
ease when the main ailment re- 
mains unconquered and untreat- 
ed.” 

But, to the separatists, this appeal 
of Admiral Kirk’s made him a parti- 
san of “Russian imperialism.” 

Kirk’s American Committee has 
been negotiating with the Ukrainian 
Congress to form an anti-Communist 
coalition representing all nationali- 
ties living in Russia, but the Congress 
intends to stay out until its maximum 
demand—a sovereign Ukraine from 
the Carpathians to the Caucasus—is 
endorsed. To endorse such a demand 
would, however, antagonize other 
nationalities, particularly the Rus- 
sians themselves. On this issue, the 
negotiations have been stalled. 

Meanwhile, Kirk, according to the 
New York Times, is helping arrange 
a European trip for a number of 
Ukrainians to sound out political sen- 
timent. For the Lebed group, this will 
mean a golden opportunity to expand 
both its organization and propa- 
ganda abroad. For the American 
Committee, and Americans as a 
whole, this is bad news. 
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FDR's former Assistant Secretary of State probes 
the powers granted the Commander-in-Chief and 


advises against their inordinate curbing 








AND FOREIGN POLICY 


By Adolf A. Berle Jr. 


HE UNITED STATES, in crisis or calm, is defended 

first by its diplomacy, and second by its armed 
forces, and the two operations are closely connected. Re- 
sponsibility for providing both diplomatic and armed 
defense falls in our constitutional system upon the Presi- 
dent of the United States. 

In our generation, both diplomatic and armed defense 
of the United States are dominated by a vast, simple, and 
dangerous fact. The fact is that the United States cannot 
effectively defend itself except in cooperation with a num- 
ber of other nations. It cannot effectively assure peace 
except in cooperation with a much greater number of 
other States. If it must act wholly alone, it stands in 
gravest peril. 

Patriotic orators assert that the United States is the 
strongest power in the world. They fail to add that, if 
this is true, it is because the United States has, or thinks 
it has, substantial certainty of drawing on Canada and 
Latin America—that is, on the resources, the geography, 
and the help of twenty-one other countries in the Western 
Hemisphere under international arrangements carefully 
drawn to permit common action, and expects to com- 
mand other resources as well. 

It is doubtful whether, in the modern world, even the 
great grouping of nations regionally formed as “the 
Organization of American States,” within the United 
Nations, could win a world war, though unquestionably 
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it could eventually repel attack. A combination of nations 
able to win, and better still, able to prevent World War 
III, must necessarily include, besides the American group, 
great areas in Europe and the Mediterranean, and prob- 
ably also parts of the Middle East and Southeast Asia. 

So building and maintaining of combinations includ- 
ing the United States, capable of common defense, be- 
comes a prime task—perhaps the chief task—of Amer- 
ican diplomacy and a chief problem of the Presidency. 
In this context, the diplomatic powers of the President 
must be considered. 

The position of the President in foreign affairs has 
been under debate ever since the election of Washington. 
The issue is always the same. How much power does the 
President have—how much should he have—to commit 
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PRESIDENT CONTINUED 


the United States to arrangements with foreign countries 
and groups of countries? How far should his power be 
controlled in advance of commitment by the Congress? 
Currently, the problem is raised by the so-called Bricker 
amendment, a joint resolution introduced by Senator 
John W. Bricker (R.-O.) on behalf of himself and 58 
other Senators, drastically limiting the treaty-making 
power of the entire United States Government, and still 
more drastically limiting the power of the President to 
enter into Executive agreements. The controversy itself 
is, of course, far older than the Bricker amendment. In 
quiet .imes, division of power between Congress and the 
President, and the extent of treaty-making power, might 
not be of great practical importance. 

But now has come the advent of transoceanic air pow- 
er, and the imminence of long-range guided missiles, both 
potentially carrying atomic warheads. The territory of 





ON THE KOREAN FIRING LINE: WHERE DO DIPL 


the United States can be attacked from bases on the far 
side of the oceans. There is no screen of great powers 
between us and any probable enemy. Executive power has 
been called on, and has been used. It may have to be 
used swiftly and decisively in the coming years. 
American diplomatic defense is difficult today. Great 
groups of nations have to be brought and held together, 
if war is to be either avoided or won. They have to be 
organized, to begin with. They have to agree upon and 
take common diplomatic action. They have to be 
equipped to take common armed action, if need be. To 
make all this possible, they have to be well enough fixed 
economically so that they can act. This is what agree- 
ments for mutual defense authorized under Article 51 
of the United Nations Charter really mean. Behind that, 
of course, is the larger, deeper and more fundamental 
American objective. This is to create a world situation 
in which war does not and cannot break out, or by which 
the peace of peoples can be promptly enforced. That is 
the concept which brought the United Nations into exist- 
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MATIC AFFAIRS END AND MILITARY AFFAIRS BEGIN? 





ence. It is the only ultimate defense for any country, 
though realizing the dream will be a long, difficult task. 

To meet these problems—they are likely to be with 
us for a long time—the President has certain constitu- 
tional powers. 

As Chief of State, he is directly responsible for Amer- 
ican representation abroad. He is also Commander-in- 
Chief of the armed forces, military, air and naval, of this 
country. Now armed forces outside American territory, 
or when they need facilities in a foreign country, must 
depend on arrangements made with other countries. 
Some of these arrangements are, in theory, military in 
their nature. Yet any sane person knows that such ar- 
rangements are political as well as military. In older 
times, when defense was primarily on the high seas with 
a second line of defense at the water line, there may 
have been clear distinction between the President’s power 





to make military agreements and the President’s power to 
make foreign relations agreements. That day, if it ever 
existed, ended when a long-range bomber could fly the 
Atlantic Ocean, and when radar defense had to be set up 
far beyond American shores. The normal instrument 
used by the President in these combined military and 
diplomatic arrangements is the Executive agreement— 
which the Bricker amendment virtually proposes to out- 
law save for temporary purposes. 

Americans like to think these matters can be solved 
by clear contracts and agreements. It is not so simple. 
Maintaining and fostering families of nations for com- 
mon defense is a huge and continuous business. It never 
stops. The politics of other countries is at least as ex- 
citing and shifting as our own. Foreign public opinion 
and foreign governments likewise change their views, 
and yet the groups must continue working together. After 
1945, for example, our Government failed really to un- 
derstand the point of view in most of the South American 
nations and too little attention was paid to them. The 
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Western Hemisphere bloc has fallen into disrepair; one 
of the first pressing problems of the next President of the 
United States, indeed, will be to reactivate the Western 
Hemisphere as a family of nations, and to meet a com- 
plex of social, economic, and political, as well as military, 
problems in our own continent. In Western Europe, of 
course, the headaches make headlines every morning. 

The old controversy as to the powers of the President 
here pushes itself into the picture. The point of view of 
protagonists of the Bricker amendment is based on two 
premises. They think, first, that the power to make ar- 
rangements should be shifted away from the President 
and toward the Congress. Second, they wish that the 
whole Government of the United States, President or 
Congress, or both combined, shall be prohibited from 
making any arrangements preventing the United States 
from going its own unilateral way, irrespective of others. 
Both ideas present a change in the view of the framers 
of our Constitution. It is not a change to be made lightly. 

The verdict of history has generally supported the 
President. President Monroe did not refer to Congress 
the greatest executive act in American history—the proc- 
lamation of the Monroe Doctrine—although for practical 
purposes, this was an understanding of parallel action 
between the Government of the United States, acting 
through Monroe, and the British Government, represented 
by Foreign Minister Canning. President Jefferson did 
submit the Louisiana Purchase to the Congress of the 
United States in the form of a treaty; but he made the 
understanding first, and stood by to debate and repel a 
violent political attack on him which in fact followed. The 
fate of the third great agreement which established the 
position of the United States is still more strange. The 
Mexican War had been ended. President Polk sent a per- 
sonal representative, Nicholas Trist, to Mexico City to 
negotiate the peace treaty. Trist worked up the arrange- 
ment by which we hold California and the whole South- 
west. The Congress objected, forcing the repudiation and 
ignominious retirement of Trist. Later, of course, it rati- 
fied the treaty, and the continental United States thus 
began to assume its present form. President Roosevelt, in 
authorizing the act of Chapultepec, did not have the 
prior consent of the Congress. Today, it is the basis of 
our whole defense structure. 

The point is simply this: Public opinion, to which 
Congress is responsive, tends to lag behind the facts in 
an international case to which the President must address 
himself. The President and his representatives, the State 
Department and its missions, the armed forces and their 
representatives, daily receive a flood of information from 
all parts of the world. Defense means seeing trouble be- 
fore it happens and moving to prevent it. The President’s 
estimates of what will happen have usually been better 
than those of men who do not live with the problems. 

Probably a better job could be done by the Executive 
in giving out day-to-day foreign information to the coun- 
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try. The lag between Congressional information and Ex- 
ecutive information may perhaps be lessened. But any 
Congressman will bear witness that it takes time for the 
public, first to learn, then to absorb the meaning, and 
finally to appreciate the danger in, any state of facts. 
When President Roosevelt warned of the imminence of 
World War II, Senator Borah with great sincerity ridi- 
culed the danger, and condemned the President as an 
alarmist. Senator Vandenberg once stated to me that, in 
the light of hindsight, from the spring of 1940 on, it was 
perfectly clear that war with Japan was a pressing 
danger; he complained that more information would 
have made the danger clear. A great number of his 
colleagues, however, were asserting that President Roose- 
velt’s warnings were intended to frighten the country for 
political purposes. Some apparently believe this yet. 

Equally, great sectors of the Congress of the United 
States were bitterly attacking the President for the “de- 
stroyer-base deal” by which we traded 50 overage de- 
stroyers for 99-year leases on airfields and naval bases 
which today are keystones of American defense; and 
some objection was made to the arrangement which, by 
Secretary Hull’s direction, I negotiated with Denmark 
for our wartime bases in Greenland. 

All of these men involved in this opposition were 
wholly sincere. A coming danger cannot be proved un- 
til the catastrophe happens. Action to prevent it has to 
be taken on forecast. 

No less important is the second phase of the problem. 
We have seen that diplomatic defense consists of building 
ad maintaining groups of nations. This means under- 
standings that the whole group will act together in cer- 
tain emergencies. Inevitably there is a certain sacrifice 
of sovereign freedom of action involved. To this the pro- 
tagonists of the Bricker amendment set up vigorous op- 
position. They feel that no international organization 
should have any fragment of the legislative, executive or 
judicial powers vested by the Constitution in the Con- 
gress, the courts and the President. 

The time will come—and may come soon—when the 
United States will face a new turn of events. Then we 
shall have not a frozen crisis but the fluidity of quick ac- 
tion. Totalitarian empires like that of the Soviet Union 
have their stresses too. When they happen, events tumble 
over themselves and cascade. Swift and sure diplomatic 
action and a high factor of agreement on fundamentals 
will be the essentials of action to restore a world gov- 
erned by international law. Then, once more, the decla- 
ration of principles, gradually hammered into statements 
of policy, and wrought into international arrangements, 
will become the order of the day. Then, possibly, we 
shall pass from the stage of defense to the stage of real 
peace. 

Meanwhile, it would seem folly or worse to tie the 
hands of the President or to limit the powers of the Amer- 
ican Government. 
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EITHER POLITICAL CONVENTIONS 
Ni: hot weather nor disagree- 
ment with Senator McCarran on 
other issues will, we hope, impair the 
impact of the impressive verdict 
which the Senate Internal Security 
Subcommittee has delivered on Com- 
munist infiltration of the Institute of 
Pacific Relations. Following a 17- 
month investigation that has been 
thorough, searching and fair, with 
opportunity for all compromised in- 
dividuals to present their case, the 
McCarran Subcommittee concluded 
that “Owen Lattimore was, from 
some time beginning in the 1930's, a 
conscious, articulate instrument of 
the Soviet conspiracy.” It also con- 
cluded that the “effective leadership” 
of the IPR “used IPR prestige to 
promote the interests of the Soviet 
Union in the United States” and that 
a group operating “within and about” 
the IPR “exerted a substantial influ- 
ence on United States Far Eastern 
policy.” Asserting that John Carter 
Vincent, then head of the Far Eastern 
Division of the State Department, 
and Owen Lattimore were “influential 
in bringing about a change in United 
States policy in 1945 favorable to 
the Chinese Communists,” the com- 
mittee declared in its report: “The 
net effect of IPR activities on United 
States public opinion has been such 
as to serve international Communist 
interests and to affect adversely the 
interests of the United States.” 

The report also charged Lattimore 
with giving false testimony on a 
number of points, most of them con- 
nected with the Communist asso- 
ciations of contributors to Pacific 
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Conclusive Verdict 
On the IPR 


Affairs, the Institute quarterly he 
edited. The report recommended that 
the Department of Justice submit 
this testimony to a grand jury to de- 
termine whether perjury had been 
committed. 

Before these unanimous conclu- 
sions of a bipartisan committee of 
the Senate can be brushed off as a 
“witch hunt,” some consideration of 
the facts brought to light in the 
volumes of testimony before the com- 
mittee seems necessary. The follow- 
ing facts, I think, are beyond reason- 
able doubt or dispute: 

® Such leading figures in the In- 
stitute as Lattimore, Edward C. 
Carter and Frederick Vanderbilt 
Field were anything but objective 
in their attitude toward Soviet and 
Chinese Communism. Lattimore as 
editor had an addiction for pro-Com- 
munist contributors, whose political 
coloration he professed inability to 
recognize. Also, as Professor Richard 
Walker conclusively shows in his 
supplement “Lattimore and the IPR” 
(THe New Leaper, March 31), un- 
critically pro-Soviet books like Anna 
Louise Strong’s This Soviet World 
were apt to elicit an uncritical cheer 
in Pacific Affairs. 

¢ Field, a “sugar daddy” of the In- 
stitute to the tune of some $60,000, 
has long been a regular contributor 
to Communist publications. 

¢ Lattimore’s long record of con- 
sistently taking positions pleasing to 
Moscow was discussed in detail in 
this column on March 17. This record 
is well matched by Carter, who as 
far back as 1938 shared the rostrum 
with Soviet Ambassador Troyanovsky 


at a meeting designed to glorify the 
Moscow trials. Carter also did his 
best to get Field a commission in Air 
Intelligence during the war. How 
suitably Field would have filled such 
a post may be judged from his own 
contribution to the official Communist 
magazine, Political Affairs, in Jan- 
uary, 1949: 


“A special responsibility de 
volves upon American Commu- 
nists. The China issue presents a 
signal opportunity to deal a mighty 
blow at the fortress of world re- 
action. The opportunity and the 
power exist to smash American 
imperialist plans for China.” 


© Carter was also an enthusiastic 
volunteer press agent for Israel 
Epstein’s The Unfinished Revolution 
in China, a book enthusiastically re- 
viewed by Lattimore. Epstein was 
identified by Elizabeth Bentley as “a 
member of the Russian secret police 
in China for many years.” Any doubt 
as to where he stands now is dis- 
pelled by the fact that he recently 
turned up in Red China. 

© The pleasant picture of the In- 
stitute of Pacific Relations as just an 
international organization of schol- 
ars, concerned with research in prob- 
lems of the Pacific, can not be recon- 
ciled with the large proportion of 
the Institute staff members and 
writers who refuse to answer ques- 
tions about Communist affiliations 
“for fear of self-incrimination.” It 
is also significant that one of the 
Institute’s favored writers, Guenther 
Stein, has dropped out of sight fol- 
lowing his identification as a mem- 
ber of the Sorge spy ring, and that 
two prominent members of the Jap- 
anese Council of the Institute, Ozaki 
and Saionji, were also in the ring. 

The McCarran Subcommittee, its 
counsel, Robert Morris, and its re- 
search expert, Benjamin Mandel, 
should be congratulated on a thor- 
ough, efficient exposure of the Com- 
munist infiltration of an organization 
which, as its own officials often boast- 
ed, supplied the Government with 
many “experts” for service in the Far 
East during and after the war. 
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The Way of a Red General 


El Campesino: Life and Death in Soviet Russia. 


By Valentin Gonzalez and Julian Gorkin. 


Putnam’s. 218 pp. $3.50. 


VALENTIN GONZALEZ was and is a 
tough man. “I grew up,” he tells us 
in his first sentence, “in a hard 
school.” At fifteen, he took part in a 
strike of farm laborers, and the 
police named him El Campesino, 
“The Peasant.” At sixteen, he killed 
four civil guards with a home-made 
bomb. Later, after he had been con- 
scripted, he deserted from the army 
and helped the Moors against the 
Spaniards. His sympathies to begin 
with were anarchist, like those of his 
father, but he was converted to 
Communism, and in 1929 he joined 
the Communist party. 

The book is introduced by a hasty 
summary of his activities in the 
Spanish Civil War. A staunch party 
member and a first-rate fighter, he 
was enormously useful to the Com- 
munists in their plot to control the 
Loyalist forces, and his account of 
their tactics is revealing. He says, 
for example, that they deliberately 
planned to sacrifice Teruel in order 
to discredit Indalecio Prieto, the So- 
cialist Minister of Defense, and they 
figured that if El Campesino died in 
the process, a Communist martyr, 
Prieto would be all the more dis- 
credited. Teruel fell, and Prieto was 
forced to resign, but El Campesino 
survived. 

I could wish that there was a 
great deal more about Spain, but it 
is with his Russian experiences that 
El Campesino is primarily concerned. 
After the Loyalist defeat, he man- 
aged to escape to Africa, and, in 
company with other Spanish refugees, 
went to Russia. He wanted to return 
to Spain to lead guerrilla warfare, 
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but the Russians had other plans for 
him, and he was assigned to the 
Frunze Academy, the training school 
for generals. He was disturbed at 
finding himself “a privileged mem- 
ber of the military caste” and he 


rebelled against “the obligatory 
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EL CAMPESINO: ‘ONE IN 100,000’ 


secrecy, the atmosphere of spying, 
and the demand for political con- 
formity.” When he expressed his dis- 
satisfaction, he was expelled from 
the academy as a Trotskyite and set 
to work in the Moscow subway. After 
Germany invaded, he took part in the 
chaotic exodus from Moscow. 

He eventually found himself in 
Uzbekistan, where he became a ban- 
dit. By this time he was disillusioned 
with Stalinism, but he still regarded 
himself as a true Communist, and 
planned to escape from Russia in 
order to organize “genuine Commu- 





nist parties outside Stalinist Commu- 
nism, or even against it.” With two 
other Spanish refugees, he got across 
the border into Iran, but the NKVD 
caught him and brought him back. 

Months of questioning in the 
Lubianka followed, with all the varie- 
ties of torture devised by Communist 
experts. “I am one of the few,” El 
Campesino says with justifiable pride, 
“who defeated that machine.” He 
confessed to nothing, and at last he 
was sent to a Siberian labor camp. 
Here, in the midst of death, he re- 
solved to survive, and he not only 
did but became a Stakhanovite coal 
miner. Partly because of his position 
as a “hero of labor,” and partly be- 
cause of the interest taken in him by 
two women, he won special privileges 
and was sent to Samarkand to re- 
cuperate from an accident. Again 
he tried to escape, and again he was 
captured and tortured. Then an 
earthquake helped him, and he got 
away. 

It is an heroic story. Only one man 
in a hundred thousand, only a man 
of superb physical force, tough-mind- 
ed and resolute, could have endured 
El Campesino’s ordeal. He and his 
collaborator tell the story well, but 
with almost exclusive emphasis on 
physical action. Only rarely are the 
political implications mentioned, and 
then casually. Always a tough fighter, 
El Campesino struck back against the 
Soviet Union as he would strike back 
against any enemy. That the most 
ruthless enemy in his long life of 
fighting should be the Workers’ 
Fatherland is an irony that scarcely 


occurs to him. CONTINUED ON NEXT PACE 











RED GENERAL conn 


The casualness is startling but in 
a way it makes the testimony of the 
book all the more effective. El Cam- 
pesino is not a man to be easily 
shocked, nor is he one to waste 
words of denunciation on his foes. 
He simply describes the conditions 
with which he had to contend. Tor- 
tures, slave labor camps, the system- 
atic physical and mental degradation 
of the people of Russia, the brutal 
and arbitrary exploitation of the 
Spanish refugees—he saw them 
chiefly as obstacles in his path. We 
can see them, however, as elements in 
a ruthless totalitarianism. Once more 
we have been warned. 
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Tale of a Bohemian Betrayal 


The Man Who Went Away. 
By Themistocles Hoetis. 
Pellegrini & Cudahy. 147 pp. $2.75. 


IT SOMETIMES SEEMS to me that 
the promise of a novelist as relatively 
young as Mr. Hoetis is exactly as 
promising as his serious involvement 
with the form of the novel. Most 
young novelists—for example, Jean 
Stafford or Frederick Buechner—are 
concerned to a great extent with the 
novel as it was, and their most ser- 
ious application of wit and gift to it 
takes the form of adapting the sym- 
bology and imagery strategies of a 
certain kind of lyric poem to the 
prose narrative. 

I take Mr. Hoetis’ novel, slight as 
it is, seriously because it seems to me 
that he is working in a different and 
more promising direction. He is at- 
tempting literally to implode the 
form, to tear it up, break it down, 
distort it—to change it, to be brief, 
in such a way as to make it a form 
that will accommodate his self-con- 
scious vision of our self-conscious 
age. What you get in Buechner and 
Stafford—and many others—is the 
tongue of Henry James against the 
soft palate of R. P. Blackmur; what 
you get in The Man Who Went 
Away is a young man with some 
imaginative grasp of the emotional 
climate of our world, some verbal 
ability, and a real concern with the 
novel, attempting to use his own 
vocal chords to discover what he has 


Reviewed by 
Sidney L. Burks 


to say and to say it with modesty and 
economy. 

The book establishes an image of 
emotional betrayal, and traces its 
ramifications in the life of an un- 
imaginative, relatively unconscious 
girl, Akin. Her bohemian encounter 
with Alex, who betrays her and is 
the man who went away, is startlingly 
ambiguous and almost too surface to 
be called a relationship. The girl, 
Akin, meets and talks to (and sleeps 
with, or so Mr. Hoetis tells us—it is 
hard to believe) Alex, who flees from 
the involvement in holy terror. 

Caught on this pin of betrayal, 
Akin writhes dumbly, attempting to 
find in her brother, her Greenwich 
Village acquaintances, a cellist, a 
taxi-driver, everybody, anybody, a 
human openness, a talking mouth 
and a listening ear, that can become 
a relationship. Basically, Mr. Hoetis 
is embodying the emotional content 
that derives from the betrayal of the 
normal person by the homosexual. 
But, on another level, he is seeking 
a suitable image for the kind of emo- 
tional betrayal which his vision dis- 
covers in our world. 

It seems a shame to use up all my 
space in an attempt to indicate the 
kind of thing Mr. Hoetis is up to, 
and to neglect the art and care of his 
book. The symbolic rightness of his 
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small image is there for all comers 
to see: the rightness of the girl play- 
ing (of all things) an oboe in a 
room; of her leaving the room, of 
her riding the train, of her duodenal 
ache, of her return to her room and 
her oboe. And the prose itself is at 
times wonderfully real and right. 
Honesty compels me to say that it 
is at times weirdly wrong, also. Mr. 
Hoetis employs an exclusive present 
tense, and by this means secures a 
good effect of happening, the events 
emerging in an experiential, linear 
fashion. The device is limited to the 
rendering of passive effects, I be- 


lieve; but then passivity is what Mr. 
Hoetis wants, here, to explore. 

I am pleased to see him rendering 
closely and cleanly, without manner- 
ed pomp and glitter. At the same 
time, I am staggered by such things 
as his abuse of the substantive modi- 
fied by coordinate adjectives. When 
I find on the second and third pages 
of his book, tiny, ragged edges; dry, 
elastic blade; thin, plaintive tone; 
soft, elegant neck; long, black hair; 
second, penetrating note; upper, bril- 
liant sky—and there are more—I 
understand why, also, there is a com- 
ma in the phrase fragile, reed mouth- 


piece. Mr. Hoetis is not using these 
adjectives; they are using him. It is 
a pity that a man who is writing as 
seriously and as well as Mr. Hoetis 
should not be conscious of such 
things. 

But I do not mean to quibble. I 
shall be waiting for Mr. Hoetis’ next 
book with considerable anticipation. 
And you, if you prefer a long shot 
with the promise of a really signifi- 
cant return to the safe little bets that 
get you nothing anyway, will be 
reading The Man Who Went Away 
and waiting for the next along with 
me. 





How the GOP Might Win 


How to Keep Our Liberty. 
By Raymond Moley. 
Knopf. 339 pp. $4.00. 


RECENTLY IN THE Midwest, the 
wife of a professor asked me: “Is 
the government in Washington de- 
termined to wipe out the middle in- 
come group altogether? We read that 
the steel workers are about to get 
their seventh wage raise since 1945. 
In this university, the last pay in- 
crease was in 1931. You can imagine 
how we are doing.” 

“What did you expect?” I an- 
swered. “If, during the last twenty 
years, farmers and organized labor 
have bettered themselves, it is largely 
because of the support of people like 
your husband. Where do you imagine 
that these seven pay raises have come 
from—just from increased produc- 
tion? They have come out of the 
hide of unorganized Americans. How 
can you complain?” 

But they are complaining. In 
Europe, the same sort of people, con- 
vinced that organized labor was 
trying to squeeze them to death, 
turned hysterically to Mussolini and 
Hitler. At home, they are—for the 
present—merely raising the standard 
of “liberty,” as Mr. Moley’s book, 
How to Keep Our Liberty, shows. 
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World-famous foreign correspondent; author of 
“Germany Turns the Clock Back” and other books 


The author’s philosophy is simple: 
“The preservation of liberty should 
be our business in life. The chief 
enemy of our liberty,” he says, “is 
progressive statism leading toward 
socialism, a form of society in which 
the main instruments of production, 
credit and distribution are owned or 
fully controlled by the state.” Unless 
we can reverse this, we shall end as 
slaves, for “if economic liberty is not 
attained and held, the entire struc- 
ture of (free) principles inherited 
and developed must fail.” This book 
offers a program how that structure 
can, in Mr. Moley’s view, be upheld 
by political action, leading to elec- 
tion victory by a coalition of Repub- 
licans and Southern Democrats. It’s 
proper title, of course should be: 
How To Elect a Republican Admin- 
istration in 1952. 

American society, Mr. Moley be- 
lieves, is largely classless. We have 
solved the problem of progressive 
production; “the main need now is 
to hold the line against Federal 
statism.” 

Being a majority of the nation, the 
“middle interests” can do this prop- 


erly and for the benefit of all. What 
he advocates requires both a restora- 
tion and a destruction. 

The restoration would take us back 
to the philosophical insight of the 
eighteenth century when “the state 
was mastered and reduced to the 
status of a domestic servant.” It leads 
back to constitutionalism, which is a 
system of checks and balances and 
limitation on majorities, in the recog- 
nition that while “individuals have 
inalienable political rights,” the real 
enemies of human liberty are “the 
perversions and selfishness of human 
nature,” whether in a tyrant or an 
ignorant majority. Free government 
seeks consent—something that cannot 
be present “when a decision is made 
in the face of a virile and seizable 
opposition.” 

Monopoly must be prevented—but 
“bigness per se should not be regard- 
ed as monopoly,” says Mr. Moley. 
All economic organizations, including 
trade unions, should be placed on 
the same footing. Restraints on the 
number of working hours limit pro- 
duction and destroy incentives. The 
State must tax for revenue only, 
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though Mr. Moley seems to accept 
the graduated income tax. 

There is not too much novelty in 
this platform. What is new is the 
insistence that a majority of Amer- 
icans are really for these things and 
can win the election if they combine 
and mobilize all their potential 
agents. If they do, they can even 
split the labor vote, for “votes are 
not cast for past favors but for what 
is ahead.” 

If the majority turns its back reso- 
lutely on “planning” (“coercion is 
indispensable to planning,” the 
author maintains), then the majority 
“will be the possessors of deserved 
political power during the long years 
ahead.” Avoiding inflation, putting 
improvement not into the pockets of 
labor but of everybody in the form 
of price reductions, protecting sav- 
ings, we shall move from the present 
“twilight of liberty” into the “bles- 
sings of liberty.” 

This, in over-simplified form, seems 
to me to be the thesis of this book. 

It happens that I agree with much 
that Mr. Moley writes. I am fed up 
with the steady encroachment on in- 
dividual freedom. I believe that no 
public body should do anything that 
can be done by citizens, individually 
or cooperatively. I think that when 
action by a public body is required 
(as it sometimes is), then the smallest 
unit should undertake it—the county 
rather than the state, the state in 
preference to the Federal Govern- 
ment. I believe that men—including 
me—will only do their best under a 
mixture of compulsion, competition 
and incentives. I believe in the open 
market—with a couple of serious 
reservations. 

Furthermore, I think that our 
wage structure has been deformed 
by pressure groups to the point of 
caricature. Examples: laboratory win- 
dow washers better paid than young 
atomic scientists able to produce an 
A-bomb; street cleaners better off 
than editors in publishing houses— 
and a thousand more. 

I think this deformation is danger- 
ous. I am convinced (Europa docet) 


that in the long run the “middle in- 
terests” will not stand for any such 
defiance of varying social contribu- 
tions. Over the last centuries these 
“middle interests” have produced 
(and are still producing) at least 90 
per cent of all civilization. They have 
shaped modern society to their own 
image. I cannot believe they will con- 
sent to be wiped out by their own 
brainchild. 

Yet at the same time, I differ with 
Mr. Moley on important points. I do 
not share his almost Marxist adora- 
tion of the Golden Calf, that ever- 
rising living standard that already 
threatens to become our nation’s 
death trap. He brushes off Viscount 
Bryce’s complaint against American 
uniformity with the answer that “uni- 
formity makes possible a stupendous 
market for goods produced in mass.” 
Bryce knew that. He also knew—as 
Raymond Moley does not—that civil- 
ization is essentially a process from 
the mass society of the tribe to in- 
creasingly identifiable individuals, 
each with ideas, desires and tastes 
of his own. 

Once a man’s bare needs are sat- 
isfied, he begins to value quality and 
uniqueness above further quantity 
and uniformity. Right now, the 
United States is full of young people 
to whom the appeal of private in- 
itiative as a producer of greater 
wealth is limited. 

In our country, this is not (yet) 
a major issue. Really vital to me is 
Mr. Moley’s neglect of the reason 
why all too many Americans accept 
statism and vote for its candidates. 
That cause is the gigantism of Amer- 
ican business. In my judgment the 
American people accepted Big Gov- 
ernment primarily as a protection 
against Big Business. The bigger a 
business undertaking, the more it 
dwarfs the individual employee. Big 
Business came to wield predominant 
power in American life, both econom- 
ic and political. Therefore, it was 
the enemy, not only of economic se- 
curity, but of personal freedom. 

When Mr. Moley (and business) 
fail to recognize this, they show 


themselves guilty of the kind of “mis- 
selling” of private enterprise to the 
American people recently stigmatized 
in the book, Is Anybody Listening? 
How and Why Big Business Fumbles 
When It Talks With Human Beings. 
Mr. Moley and his friends simply 
will not see that if the citizen has 
only the choice between exaggerated 
business power or Big Government, 
he will choose the latter—as he did. 
Next, to strengthen its hold on the 
voters, Big Government created and 
allied itself with Big Labor. Now un- 
der foreign pressures, Big Govern- 
ment is permitting the emergence of 
a fourth giant, Big Brass. Taken to- 
gether, these four threaten the death 
of individual freedom. 

As the authors of Js Anybody 
Listening? admit, what the average 
big business man is after “is a Re- 
publican victory.” So is Mr. Moley. 
And thanks to popular disgust with 
the Democrats, they may get it. But 
the Republicans, even victorious at 
the polls, will not be able to cut down 
government influence and hold the 
voters, until they begin to admit that 
bigness in business is as undesirable 
as bigness in government or in 
labor. All gigantism is bad. 

There is nothing new in this. A 
century ago it was a commonplace. 
Our intellectual forebears saw that 
the essential condition of personal 
freedom is diffused and balanced 
power. Not only “government pow- 
er,” as Mr. Moley says, “is a danger- 
ous thing to entrust to frail human 
beings”; so is any great concentra- 
tion of power! Small business is pre- 
ferable to Big Business for the same 
reason that the local union is pre- 
ferable to the big union—it sticks to 
its real task without lopping over in- 
to the power field where it does not 
belong. 

Unless business takes the lead in 
recognizing the advantage, to a demo- 
cratic society, of diffused and bal- 
anced economic control (as well as 
ownership), it will fail in its efforts 
to rid American society of excessive 
governmental, labor and military in- 
fluence. 
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DEAR EDITOR 


Latin Lover Assails Gender 
Of ‘Genus Politicus’ 
Your editorial, “Exit Owen Brewster” [THE 
New Leaper, June 30], had only one fault: You 
spoke of a “genus politicus,” whereas fifty-odd 
years ago I learned that it is “genus politicum.” 
In other words, you associated with Senator 
Brewster the masculine gender of the second 
declension instead of the neuter gender of the 
fourth. 


Berkeley, Calif. Cart LANDAUER 


Miller’s Integrity Challenged 
By Ezra Stone Three Years Ago 


This is undoubtedly old news I offer, but, 
by way of explanation, I frequently get far 
behind in my periodicals and I have just now 
finished the June 16 issue of THE New LEADER 
and the Miller-Pitzele debate. 

Miller stated in his rebuttal: “He [Pitzele] 
has, in my case for the first time in more than 
ten years of being published in book form, 
newspapers and magazines, questioned my in- 
tegrity.” 

Mr. Miller has a short and convenient 
memory. I questioned his reportorial integrity 
to his face on the Author Meets the Critic 
NBC radio program of Sunday April 3, 1949. 
True, we were discussing a relatively unimpor- 
tant dramatic work, an unassuming “non-intel- 
lectual” farce called At War With the Army 
which I directed. I was shocked when Miller 
employed minor-league distortion and falsifica- 
tion to argue his case and I said so, causing 
John McCaffery to explode and probably be- 
come the most im-moderate moderator in the 
long (just seems long) and glorious history of 
panel programs. 

As I recall, Miller, an Author Meets Critic 
pet, (they seem to like his scrappy, cocky wit 
and erudition), made two foolishly false state- 
ments in attacking James Allardice’s play. One 
was, “Everybody in the audience got in on a 
pass.” I then read him the healthy box office 
statement of tickets sold for the performance 





Correction 


We regret that a line was omitted from 
Norman Thomas’s letter published in 
last week’s issue. It occurs in the seventh 
paragraph, second sentence, which should 
have read: “It is, alas, possible that, 
given the present stage of our political 
and social development, there was no 
way of dealing with the horrible im- 
morality of Nazism except with the 
method of war; that is still an unre- 
solved question in my mind.” 
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he attended. Two, “No one in the theatre 
laughed.” As all knew, when “no one” laughs 
at a new farce, it closes out of town and doesn’t 
ever get a chance to be selected by Author 
Meets Critic for Mr. Miller to be versus. It 
doesn’t open on Broadway and garner reviews 
ranging from good to excellent. It doesn’t get 
a multiple page Life spread and run for over 
seven months, counting road engagements, then 
sell tothe films to become the studio’s top 
grosser of the year and project two then yet to 
be proven comedians (Martin and Lewis) into 
the top income brackets. Mr. Miller wasn’t 
content to state that he didn’t laugh. Typically, 
he had to exaggerate falsely and claim that 
“no one” laughed. Why, even the old Back Bay 
girls at the midweek Boston matinees laughed 
and held us over for a total of four weeks. 

Nevertheless, I am pleased to learn from Mr. 
Miller that he was “one of the most active 
leaders of the anti-Communist fight in AVC,” 
and that he has been “active” in the World 
Federalists and ADA. But, while I have my 
“volunteer researcher” check these statements, 
pardon me if I get back to The Judges and the 
Judged. I feel the ACLU’s expressed intent in 
commissioning the work was honorable and 
timely. How obviously unfortunate they were 
to choose Miller for the assignment. He ought 
to return to and stay in the field of fiction. 
He can do truth less harm there. 


Newtown, Pa. Ezra STONE 


P.S. It’s real fun being a month behind in 
New LeaperR and comparing one’s hindsight 
with your contributor’s foresight. 


Notes Socialist Foresight 
On World War Il, Red Threat 


Concerning the remarks of Wallace Martin 
Davis about the Socialists [“Who Listens to 
the Intellectuals?” THe New Leaner, June 16], 
while we do not claim perfection, the simple 
truth is that if the advice of the Socialists had 
been taken there would have been no Second 
World War. That war having come, however, 
if the advice of the Socialists had been ac- 
cepted there would have been no satellite coun- 
tries, no division of Berlin, no Communist con- 
trol of North Korea and no Korean conflict. 

After the First World War, the Socialists 
advised against treating the Germans in such 
a way as to make things tough for them, arouse 
their hatred and thus enable Hitler to get 
control; without his rise, the Second World 
War would never have come. The Socialists, 
during and after World War I, because they 
knew the dishonesty of the Communists and 
were aware of the Communist aim to control 
the world and rule it by dictatorship and 
terror, advised against the foolish tactics which 
permitted the Communists to overrun Eastern 
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The Senate investigation of 
the Institute of Pacific Rela- 
tions has been the subject of 
headlines and heated national 
discussion. Now THE New 
Leaver has published a 
ground-breaking, 16- page 
special section on 


LATTIMORE 
AND THE IPR 


@ Did the Institute give 
space in its publications 
to more non-Communists 
than Communists, as the 
Institute now contends? 


@ During Lattimore’s edi- 
torship of Pacific Affairs, 
did his editorials and book 
reviews spread a consistent 
line? 


@ Does a close study of 
the Institute’s publications 
bear out the contention of 
the organization that they 
served the purpose of “un- 
biased” research? 


These are just a few of the 
questions answered conclu- 
sively in this important s 

cial section by PROFESSOR 
RICHARD L. WALKER of 
Yale University, Assistant 
Professor of Chinese History 
and Far Eastern scholar. 


Single copy — 15c 
10 copies 
or more — 10c 
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DEAR EDITOR 





CONTINUED 


Europe and take Berlin. It was our hope that 
Lend-Lease would be kept down to such a 
trickle that the Bolsheviks and Nazis would 
fight each other to a finish; instead, enormous 
Lend-Lease aid was given. The Socialists also 
advised against allowing Russia to enter the 
Japanese war, without which entrance Russia 
would not have controlled Manchuria and 
North Korea and would have had byt little 
influence in China. 

In short, if the advice of the Socialists had 
been accepted, the world would have been 
spared the Second World War and the Korean 
conflict, Russia would be a weak nation without 
satellites, and world peace would prevail. 
Milwaukee, Wisc. Joun M. Worx 


Voice of America’s Handling 
Of Korea POW Issue Praised 


May I remedy an omission in my article of 
June 2 about Koje Island? In criticizing failure 
of the UN negotiators and their home govern- 
ments to fully exploit the sensational fact that 
most of the Communist prisoners chose freedom, 
I failed to mention one honorable exception. 

The Voice of America did exploit this pris- 
oner-of-war issue eloquently, effectively and 
persistently. And credit for this must not only 
go to the leaders of the Voice, including the 
Director, Foy Kohler, and that old friend of 
the New Leaper, Bertram D. Wolfe, but to the 
State Department as a whole, which controls 
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their policy. My article did exonerate the State 
Department of any blame for our weak policy 
on the prisoner-of-war issue. But since the 
Voice is so often subject to unfair and mis- 
directed attacks, I am all the more happy to 
pay tribute to its services in this case. 

My hope is that the recent further concession 
by General Harrison, our chief negotiator, 
whereby he offered the Communists a victory 
in form though not in substance even on the 
prisoner-of-war issue, will not prevent the Voice 
from continuing to proclaim the truth about 
the meaning of the prisoners’ vote. 

New York, N. Y. CHRISTOPHER EMMET 


Charge Schlesinger with Bias 
Against Business Community 


Arthur Schlesinger Jr.’s quotations from his 
own book, The Vital Center [THe New LeEaper, 
June 9], prove conclusively that he has re- 
nounced socialism as a way of life. But it is 
not clear that he has given his blessing to 
capitalism, the necessary alternative. It seems 
to me, as it apparently has seemed to Max 
Eastman, that Schlesinger has almost invari- 
ably taken the side of labor unions or en- 
croaching Government against business and 
economic individualism. For the believer in 
freedom, these interests should not be basically 
opposed. There is a “vital synthesis.” But I, 
too, have observed in Schlesinger, not the heal- 
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ing and binding instinct, but the partisan and, 
I think, disruptive one. Decisions on these 
matters are, it is true, a matter of judgment, 
but good intentions are no buckler against a 
consistent, although perhaps unconscious, bias. 

The Vital Center is largely a diatribe against 
business and capitalism. Its dream world is 
frequently identified with the Third Force, with 
Social Democracy and with “democratic so- 
cialism” (p. 31)—a concept which Schlesinger 
claims to have previously abandoned. It has 
very little place for the recognizable forms of 
capitalism. The state’s partner in this “mixed 
economy” will be something new, something 
tender and unborn. That it will furnish the 
sure footing which makes men independent of 
the state is more than doubtful. 

The book reeks with contempt of contem- 
porary capitalism. He calls it “organized frus- 
tration,” giving rise to “desperation” (p. 244). 
He sneers at Ayn Rand for equating civil rights 
with free enterprise, although this is in theo- 
retical accord with his idea of the necessity of 
the limited state. He states that “free society” | —a 
has failed. He contends that the business com- t. RELEASED THRU UNITED ARTISTS 
munity, as such, is timid, vacillating and in- , 
capable of governing, or of governing alone. 

His claim to a “central” position between 
Left and Right is subjective, and highly ques- 
tionable. His characterizations of positions to 
his right are unfair and overbearing. His 
claims that business, struggling for breathing 
space after thirty years of mounting control by 
Government, labor unions and public opinion, 
is bidding for “laissez-faire” is surely weird. 
New York City RAPHAEL MALsIN 
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EDITORIAL 


All Things to All Voters 


VIRTUALLY UNNOTICED, in the heat of Democratic con- 
vention activity, was the publication last week of a docu- 
ment that is bound to displace in significance the eco- 
nomic planks in the Democratic platform and may well 
become a central issue itself in the election campaign. We 
refer to the President's Midyear Economic Report to 
Congress. 

Any Democratic precinct captain who fails to use the 
Report to sell the voter on the virtues of his party should 
be relieved of his job. For the Report is such a clever 
compound of truth and party bias that few voters will 
discover where one begins and the other ends. 

The heart of the Report is that the American standard 
of living has increased despite high increases in the cost 
of living. Since 1939, our total production has gone up 
90 per cent, and in the past two years alone has risen 
from $300 billion to $340 billion. The people are living 
off the fat of the land, judging by the 2 million washing 
machines, 2 million refrigerators and 4 million TV sets 
they have acquired in addition to those they owned in 
early 1951. Unemployment is 300,000 less than last year. 
and is the lowest since the end of World War II. All of 
this is true. But it fails to take into account that defense 
and foreign aid have been mainly responsible for our 
prosperity (what will happen if, and when, these expendi- 
tures cease?) , and that a sudden prick of the inflationary 
bubble may topple the economy almost overnight. 

In his Report, the President blamed Congress for the 
failure of the anti-inflationary program, but his own Ad- 
ministration, which has oscillated between demands for 
stringent controls and uncertainty as to the nature and 
duration of the foreign crisis upon which they have been 
predicated, is at least equally culpable. The large fact is 
that Washington has given little or no leadership to the 
economy, but has contributed great confusion, since the 
start of the Korean war. The President makes passing 
mention of the possibility of a depression (to prove that 
a dear dollar will not necessarily buy more goods than 
the present cheap dollar), but is so carried away by op- 
timism (he foresees a $440 billion economy by 1960) 
that he is unwilling to make any provision for a rainy 
day. Mr. Truman may not like it, but in this he is not 
far removed from the predecessor whose ostrichism he is 
still combating—Herbert Hoover. 

The Report notes that our annual total output has ad- 
vanced from $300 billion in 1950 to $340 billion today. 
But, according to the same Report, “outlays for major 
national security programs . . . were running at a rate 
of $50,000,000,000 in the second quarter of this year 
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and will rise to an annual rate between $60,000,000,000 
and $65,000,000,000 next year.” Thus, as we said above. 
the “prosperity” Mr. Truman is boasting about is, in 
reality, a war-induced phenomenon whose basic feature 
is non-productive consumption and production, and 
which. if halted or slowed down by world events, could 
upset an apple-cart whose wheels are supported by only 
one spoke. 

On the other hand, paradoxically, there is not as much 
to show for our military effort as Mr. Truman would 
have us believe. According to him, $15-billion worth of 
military and other goods have been delivered to our allies 
in the first half of 1952 (a rise of $9 billion over the 
same period of 1951), but no hint is given here that 
plane deliveries, for example, are so far behind schedule 
that our allies will not receive up-to-date aircraft until 
perhaps 1954 or 1955. By which time, of course, they 
will be obsolete. We are not blaming the Administration 
for the lag in plane production-and-delivery—the aircraft 
companies bear as great a responsibility; but in a com- 
prehensive report on the economy the President is ob- 
ligated to present the unpleasant facts along with the 
pleasant ones. 

One of the surprises in the Report is its frequent use 
of conservative terminology to clothe its optimism and its 
liberalism. We can expand to a $440-billion economy by 
1960, it maintains, 

“not by any ventures that would be strange to our 

economic or political institutions, but by conserving 

what is best in responsible free enterprise and re- 
sponsible free government.” 

At the same time, the Report recognizes that “our free 
enterprise system has undergone a transformation in out- 
look within a generation,” and insists that “we cannot 
afford for long . . . to hold outlays for such items as 
resource development and slum clearance, education and 
health, at the current levels.” Thus a nod to those im- 
patient to get on with domestic reform. 

As we said at the beginning, any Democratic captain 
who does not use the President’s Midyear Economic Re- 
port as a handbook ought to be fired. It is all things to 
all voters. 


Puerto Rico's Big Day 


Juty 25 was a significant date for Puerto Rico and 
the United States. 

On July 25, 1898, U. S. troops landed in Puerto Rico: 
ten years later, the island was ceded to the United States 
by Spain. Ever since then, Puerto Ricans, in what is 
surely a unique tribute for a dependent people to pay its 
foreign rulers, have always celebrated July 25 as Occu- 
pation Day. 

July 25, 1952. was different. It became known, by 
formal proclamation of the Governor of Puerto Rico, 
Luis Munoz Marin, as Constitution Day. For on that day. 
the island acquired a Constitution transforming it into 
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the self-governing Commonwealth of Puerto Rico. Thus, 
within a half-century, an involuntary dependency evolved 
into a voluntary associate of the U. S.; colonialism gave 
way to self-government. Puerto Rico, although operating 
under the American system, is neither a territory nor a 
state, according to the wish of the Puerto Rican people 
themselves, who desire a close association with the U. S. 
but not statehood. 

It is difficult to know who should be congratulated 
more—Puerto Rico, for having learned so diligently the 
art of democracy in so short a period of time; or the 
U. S., for having pursued a policy so generous and so 
far-sighted as to lead the Puerto Ricans to self-government 
this soon. Probably both deserve equal credit, especially 
for having brought their partnership to fruition in a 
period when democracy is supposed to be in retreai and 
when the United States is supposed to be hellbent on 
extending its “imperialist” sway. 


A New ‘Peace’ Drive 


LEON JOUHAUX is a veteran French trade-unionist who 
formerly headed the Communist-directed General Con- 
federation of Labor (CGT), then left it to enter the 
newly-formed anti-Communist Force Ouvriére. Long a 
believer in peace and cooperation, Jouhaux won the 
Nobel Peace Prize a year ago. Now he appears as leader 
of a new movement, a projected world-wide organization 
called Fighting Democracy, aimed at rivaling the Com- 
munist-led Stockholm peace movement. The organization 
would, on paper, seem a step in the right direction. But 
there are several curious details: 

1. Why does Henri Laugier, the secretary-general of 
the movement, repeatedly harp on “peaceful coexistence” 
and on building “new bridges between the East and the 
West”? And why, while continually extolling the United 
Nations’ theoretical power to stop aggressors, does he 
never mention its practical exercise of that power— 
against the Communists in Korea? 

2. Why does the organization open the offices of its 
new magazine at 5 Rue Lamartine in Paris, headquarters 
of a fellow-traveling journal called Les Cahiers Inter- 
nationnaux? 

3. What is Louis Dolivet—pro-Communist of Ruma- 
nian origin who fled France after the Stalin-Hitler Pact 
and who was refused re-entry into the United States—do- 
ing as assistant secretary-general of the new movement? 
Dolivet was a leader of the Stalinist World Peace Rally 
in the Popular Front days: is this another of his “peace” 
rackets? 

Until these questions are satisfactorily answered, M. 
Jouhaux’s organization will have to be watched with 
skepticism. At this writing, it is hard to tell whether it 
is a movement for a Fighting Democracy or a nucleus for 
supine neutralism. 
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Dough-Faced 


In simpler days, the leading left-wing 
political magazines of the U.S. and Brit- 
ain often stood together on issues, arms 
locked against the rest of the world. But 
all that changed after the end of World 
War II. Such weeklies as Britain’s New 
Statesman and Nation and the New Re- 
public in the U.S., or the left-wing Nation 
and the stoutly anti-Communist New 
Leader, have tangled in bitter squabbles 
(Time, April 2, 1951 et seq.). The main 
issue: What is the proper liberal stand in 
the fight against Communism? 

"Book Burning.” Last week the battle 
on the left flared up afresh over a special 
60-page issue of the Nation called How 
Free Is Free? The issue reported on civil 
liberties in the U.S., found them desper- 
ately menaced from all sides. Harvard 
Law Professor Zechariah Chafee Jr. found 
the U.S. turning “spies into heroes”; 
Matthew (The Robber Barons) Josephson 
discovered ‘“book-burning” in schools and 
libraries. Scientists, charged Harvard 
pinko Professor (of geology) Kirtley F. 
Mather, have been hard hit because they 
“are peculiarly vulnerable to suspicion, 
recrimination and punishment.” In educa- 
tion, entertainment, publishing, advertis- 
ing and other fields, Nation contributors 
all turned in similar gloomy reports. 

But to Richard H. Rovere, onetime Na- 


tion editor, much of the special issue of 
his old magazine was an example of “a 
spurious brand of anti-McCarthyism.” 
Writing in the New Leader, Royere 
said that the Nation’s “dough-face anti- 
McCarthyism . . . can be as dangerous as 
McCarthyism itself because its image of 


America is as false and, I am inclined to 
believe, as intellectually and morally dis- 
reputable as that of the Yahoos and primi- 
tives who have made McCarthy a power 
in the land.” 

"Shameful Things." The effect of the 
Nation’s issue, said he, “is to encourage 
the world to accept radio Moscow’s view 
of the U.S., the view of this society as a 
disintegrating democracy, one in which 
the hooligan element not only strives for 
power as it does elsewhere, but*has already 
achieved it. 

“We have seen some shameful things in 
this country in the past four or five years, , 
and no one should want to see them 
glossed over. But when all the disagree- 
able facts are assembled and presented as 
a description of the state of American lib- 
erty, then a fraud has been perpetrated 
. . » What we have here in the Nation is 
no more than a half-truth, perhaps no 
more than a tenth part of the truth. From 
the Nation one gets the impression that 
individual liberty today must rely for its 
defense on a heroic and beleaguered little 
band marshaled by [Nation editors] 
Freda Kirchwey and Carey McWilliams. 

“It is Soviet power which today breeds 
the anxieties which McCarthyism turns to 
its advantage . . . [Nation Editor Freda } 
Kirchwey disapproves of resistance, for 
she believes that Soviet power is an ex- 
pression of the ‘emerging forces of popu- 
lar revolt’... In the literature of appease- 
ment before World War II, there was at 
jeast a note of genuine tragedy. It was 
never, as I recall it, argued that the wave 
of the future would wash us clean.” 


Reprinted from Time, July 21, 1952 
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